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ABSTRACT * . " I 

, This conference paper examines issues regacdlng 
minimum competency testlna, including: (II the history and current 
status of ml/n*mum competency testlna programs, in -the O.S.,i?and 
especially in the Midwest: (2) technical characteristics of minimum; 
.competency tests: t3) the relationship of minimum competency tests to 
the regular curriculum and testing program: Implementati-on and 
evaluation questions for minimum competency testing programs; and (5) 
accomplishment of minimum competency testing goals. (Authj^/APHI 
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Minimum Cowptfcinoy Tt^tingi Mijcing PoJ,itio«l km aduoational Ag«nd«« 

Dti\n H, Naif igpjf 
, Northwtit Rl9ior>«l l|dua«tion«i Ubor«tory 

. ^ • . ' ■ ' '-^ . ■ \ . 

-Sinc« -it aoquittd proinln«no« in Amtrioan •duoation fiv« y««rt ago^ 

minimum «om(Kit«nQy toting haa baoom* an important and oontrovaraia,! Jjart 

of aduoational pcogirana'. The faat that pna ^ntirt day ot thi a policy \ 

aeminar 'ia davotad t<> tha topic o£ minimum comlpataiicy teating ia evidanca 

of tha timalinaaa and impoctanca of the topic. 

1 am pletfped^ have an opportunity to address apma p£ the iesuea 
about minimum competency teating from the perspective of one who haa been 
involved with various aspects of testing over the past several years. ^ I 
have been very intete^ted in the effects of minimum competency testing 
legislation and programs. / ^ 

The purpose q^^y psper is to raise some issues about minimum 
competency testing that might- bear upon discussions at this seminar* . In 
particular, I wish ^to highlight the historical content of minimum 
competency testing programs, the areas of technical characteristics of , 
mliili^um competency tests, the relationship of minimum competency testa to 
the regular curriculum and testing program, and evaluation questions for 
l^minimum competency testing programs. These areas have been generally 
overlooked because sp much of the activity regarding minimum competency 



Richard J. Stiggins and Beverly L. Anderson were very helpful i^n 
providing assistance in the writing of this paper, and 1 wish to express 
appreciation to them, . * 



^tttt;lnf hai .iMin lt««l ind polite iq»ii HHt i§, Uqftl qhnUtngtii to 
minimum aomp«tinay ^ttati rilitd through tht I^qaI proonaa and the 
iooountabinty iaaMta that^ha^a aur£aQad An jjfet poiitioil atana tiiva 
domlnitad our att^nt^on* ^ 



' ^ Hiatocy and $*atua o£ Minimum Compatancy Taatingj;/^^ 

* / To baginvwith, ijt^wi^h to ravia%f aoma of tha racant hiatory o^iniraum 
■ . * ' ' ' " ^ ' ^ , ' a ■ 

compatancy taa ting and. to aummariaa ita currant atatua. My purpoaa la to 

ahow thr^a thinga. Fffl^st, at tha tlma minimum compatanpy teatlng gainad 

popular'ity, thar^'' warci already accountability activltleV being: deveJ|,oped 

at atate and local Veval^. Second, the recent rapid increase in minimum 

competenqy testing received impetus.^ primarily from forces outside of the 

* ' (. . . ^ 

educational community. ^And, third, a review of the curr^t status of 

minimum competency testing ^reveafls a pat;chwork of approaches. 

- ■ ^ ' 

It is most helpful to look at the history of minimum competency 
testing in periods prior ,feo 1970, 1970,-1975 and 1975, to the present. (In 
:order to support my points this hisVory will be very simplified. A 

- ■ ■■• ^ 't ■ I " i ■ ^ . : 

detailed vex«mination of the hiatory you Id reveal a more complex situation 
than I describe, but it would not modify the trends described.) 



tejiMy History l 
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. . . r ■ 

4. ' Mrhaps the eeyliest example of a minimum competency testing prograiiK 
is Jlihe aftate testing program of the New York State Regents. Initiated in 



ISee Chapter 1 of Elbel, R. L. Essentials of Educational Measurement 
2nd Ed.)', Englewood Cliffs, N. J;/ Prentice-Hall, 1972, for a more 
deta^ed history*. 



1869, thin progeam h«i tot ov«r t q«ntu«y pft«orlb«d »nd t«»t«d opnfeunt 
Btid ■klUt to bt nmittrtcl by;ill ifeudintii 4n tht atafea who;wiah to,, 
rioiiiv«^-ii Rtgtnta aiplomtf. 'lSnoth«r tiirly •x«mpl«'o« la*g4"8^a,i« minimum 

aoadamlo taating program adminiattrafl throughout Ibwa btginning in 1323. 

flHillB'and th« Iowa Ttata oC Idupatforul pavtlopm«nt uaad ixtanfivaly 
mroi^nd th« nsation. 

Th«»e ar« but two •vamplea ot aarly la|rg«-aoai3ia'^fMting programa that 
Uluatrata tba point tha aducatora'.:hiva lopg baan |iaaMy Irttaraatad , l^n n , 
th« sound aaaaaamant o£ important aducatignal outcomarf-' Thaaa and othar 
programa.wi^e in placa through' the 'i960 'a ..whan tha ant;Are t^a<^lmf . acana 

■ - ■ • ^ ' ■ ^ / i ^' ' 

began t:o change. . , / , /" ' » 

1970-1975 . ' - , \ > ^ 

' In 19.70 a new approach for monitorlng\"the atatua ofe i^cationAl . 
afc,lijW united fiitatea waa eat^bliiBhed, "throbgh the first 

riaWd^a-M su^i/ey conducteci by the itotiopal Atfsessment for^^^Educational 
progress (NAEP);.^ The purpose of nAep is to provide a pe^:iodiC,, reading of 
educational ^^ttainment In important areas identified by an advisory group 

^ ^ -■ V ''• ' 

of educators. As was .originally conceived;;^^^ not intended to 

be reflective of particular c^i^riculum or educatipnal apprd^ches^r but 

rather was intended J;o.gf|||^|f||S|nd^«^^ informaiipn on a few important 

' • } • - 1 " \ • ' 
' indicators of educational progress. ' (Whether or not NAEP has done^^flfTs 

task adequately has been the subject of perio<|ic dfeatjp,^ but/ that, 

question is not directly related? to .'this discussion). ■ 



■4^ 



roUewing th« Ittd ot mm and spurjtcl by aonildatablt it^iaistlve 
•Pteivitey, Winy itntip bi^in dfvtloping fehair dwn «<Suo«,tion«l aaaaaament 
prog'rtmf* somV at«t« psogirama i;o,Uow«d th« NAPP modal to teh*» «*Kt«iinfc ot; 
uiinq nAiip t«it Ittnid und ri|>oirfcing foemifc whilt oth«F «t«fcea ii*v«lop«i1 
totnUy n#w touting «ppro«oh««* 'Which«v<ir ipproiioh tjh«y^tooki th« dt^U 
progr«m« h«<l adm« oommon ch«r«iot«ifi«tlcin (1) thay ware intended to bta 
rnort giogrnphloftlXy and, usually* Initruafcionally niCUotlv# ot t:ha 
individuflfX atau aituatlonii, (2) data that war<a caportad tor 
aacountability purpoaaa war'a at an aggrogata lav«l (atat^, locali 
diatrict, ragion or school), fnd (3) with a faw axcaptipna, minimaX 
continganciaa that were attached to the accountability data. The peribd 
between 1970-1975 saw a rapid growth in a number of atatea undertaking 
aaaesament programs. In 1970, 30 atatea hijd "aa^eaament or other testing 



/^programs and 1975, 44 atatea had such progifama. 



1975-Pre8ent 



In 1975 drastic changes in the nature of ^ucational accountability 



began to pccur. Concerned by declining teat 
levels of functional illiteracy and increasing 
demands for educational- accountability were tj 



a(|;ores, apparently high 

educational costs, public 
eard throughout the 



country. The result of this concern was fNol^tiqal action by legislatures 



and state boards of education with more rigorous defnands for 
accountability. A solution seemed -simpife. In ordfer to demonstrate that 
they had attained an adequate level of learning, stt^dents must 
demonstrate their competence by passing a test. \^ 

The political activity around minimum competency t\^sting during this 
Jtime w^as particularly well documented by Chris^ Pipho of the Education 
Commission of the States. The frequency with ^hich Pipho was required to 
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up<iat« hi! iumiMiftii ol Itgiiiitiv* teUvifey pravWii m with troplt 
•vidanat of tht high public? infetft«t in minimum carop«t;«nqy ttiting, tt 
i«tinidl m m tehtn that lU o« tht publiq Ifuiticatian with th* 
inteiacitlvtniti q« pubiio initifeuteion* wit foauiing an • linal* 
•olution— milk* Hidi paai a^ t««t b«<ort th«y a«n g«t out »t nohooi. 

m a cacant aummacy oC lagialafciva activity, Pipho^ notaa that la 
•tatvi had tahan aoma form of aofeion by tha baginning ofi i«80, with moat 
of tha activity baing in 1977 and 1978. (I'ha aKaot numbat ot atataa • 
taKing action ia difficult to aatabliah bacauaa of dafinitional 
problaroa. Pipno uaas a broad dafinition of minimum aomp«tancy taating, 
thereby capturing a widar array of activity than ahown in othar 
■tudlaa.) In raaponaa to tha public conoarn about aducational 
accountability,* tha aarly actiona at tha atata laval raaultad in taating 
requiremanta for atudanta. However, aince 1978, only two atatea have 
taken action involving teating requirements. More recent state activity 
has dealt with the identification of students with lower academic 
attainment in earlier yeara for the purpose of remediation. 

With legislation and state board action tapering off, activity at the 
state level has been directed toward implementing the mandated programs. 
By the end of this school year, many of the programs will be ready for 
full implementation. As noted by Pipho, "Changes in state mandates carv 
be expected as more implementation problems and issues become evident. 



2 Pipho, Ghris, State Minimum' Competency Testing Pro grams; Resource 

Guide . A final report prepared for the National Institute of Education 
under Grant NlE-G-79-0.033, Education Commission of the States. 1980. 
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eeurl •sllviiy nay lit i ^riiaiil li§^af« fh« isMiuiii. 
f«iilh ihi iti^i whiff piirfcJLaMlifly Iwipjrtetnt #4^110111^10011 1 i^m^^ 

minimum aomp«itiinoy tfntin^ in tht Uivlfcttd atatit^. Thii «ii;atM*i ur Miu^jrAmtt 
wii tht iiubJ<iot of 41 (itu4y o£ 31 utiit* 4m1 20 loouL progi^iimii fiipon«ioi:<id by 
th« National In^tltufc* ot Kduoiitlon. Thu «x«outiv4i aumiiMiiry ot th« wtudy 
atat«iii 

8ixt««n o!( th« 31 atatt-l^v^l programii w«ir« mandated by th« «tat# 
aoard ot Education, and 15 w«r« Initlatad by tha atata layialatura. 
Two of! tha \las]lalatad mandataa call for tamporary ptogramay ona 8tata 
Board Initlatad program and ona laglalatad program parmit voluntary 
participation of local achool diatricta. Two othar atataa amphaaixa 
tha oompatanoy-^baaad inatruotional Hapafota ot thair programa rathar 
than tha taatilt^g oomponanta. • • • 

Tha majority of programa > both atata and local, wara davalopad in tha 
two to thraa yaai^a alnca 1976, but tha aga of programa rangad from 18 
yaara to laaa than ona yaar with ongoing pilot taating. rourtaan 
atata programa hava baan fully implamantad, whila 17 ara baing phaaad 
in* For axamlH^la, many atat# programa ara introducing naw graduation 
raquiramanta or curriculum changaa ovar a pariod of yaara and hanca, 
thaaa programa will not ba ^in placa ** until aoma tima in tha 
futur'a.... 

ProgramlB in only four atataa hava had litigation aaaociated with them 
in any way— Delaware , Florida, Maryland, and North Carolina—and the 
majority of this activity has occurred in Florida. 

With respect to goals and purposes, 14 states cited certification of 
basic skills competency prior to high school graduation as a major 



3pipho, Chris, State iiinimuni Com p^t^t^B ftg^stlng Programs! Analysis of 
State Minimum' Competency Testing Programs > A Final Report prepared for 
the National Institute of Education under Grant NIE-G-79-0033, 
Education Conmiission of the States. 1980. 

o 
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•Ullli In Un^utft «nd/of wfittn^, whlU l!> U»a«4 di«fe*uu* 
i«tttiii tih«M itnt •hUli, iK44l in aih«p «woh «•» 

•pttliinQi Ut^tnin^* o«iiiu««f «<3«fMj«i«i, «oii»nqii, ^ovfrnmant, «iui 
ii4tt«»ry, Afi •••••••«! in unly • ftw pf«ffi«i, hXmi^ *ii «f thu 

m iliori;, th«i iiUkUl #otlvity iwniHlatln^i wlnimum iiomii#t;#i»uy t*BLiny 
^fitqfom riiei«at*d th« jiublla d«*lr« tor iticlngtnt *t3uount«bllii.y «if 
•tudtrttii, *nd t««tlng foi: graduation thu prliiwry amphaaln. with 
tlmm, tH«t aiJiiroaoh wmi |,)«io«lv«d an t«^> narrow and^ att unt Ion tthirta<t 
away graduation raqulramanta. 



Minimum Compatancy Taatlng Activity In th« Mldwaat 
Thara ara paopla rapraaantlng 12 cantral atataa i)ar tlclpatln.j In tha 
Mldwaat l>ollcy Samlnar. Tha atlataa repraaantad ara Mllnola, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kanaaa, Kantucky, Michigan, Mlaaourl, Mlnnaaota, Nabraaka, Ohio, 
Tannaaae, and Wlaconaln. In thla aactlon of tha papar tha minimum 
competency tasting activity In the participating states la aummarUed. 



4Gorth, W. P., Perkins, M. R., A Study of Minimum Competency Testing 
Programs: Final Summary and Analysis Report . Amherst, MA: Natlona 
Evaluation Systems, Inc. December 1979. 
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Ml l^llii iftgiaii v^UiiiiMli* M>44#Hiii iniUMUfciV, H4.4M^«M4 h4«*«mm^4, 

t>ia»jiflimi* Ml tUttHit «iliiht fi|t«|t.«ii «iuuiH^tHM4 ^^^^ Aimmtmiunm tir (I) iUm 
(U ilid I Ity TiU wiltliiij ill o«i Ui»4 a Xuttt, {i\ Iho 

which iii>#ui«l i**htt to |}« titttc^d, antt r^Ut^d lurtJi iiwit lun rh«l 

Of th« «lV^ht atat«i* wiiiiih b«v«i #Hii«ir lciiu-«ii1 iiiitli>n ri*>m tUm «tni*i 
Uv«l, thr«i<i hnv* itMimlat«ii through Ugi«Utiv« 4»i:tlun, foui hav« mamlAt««i 



through iitAt« bo^rd \(o 



utmtm i1«|^rtm«nt) «ictioti diut on«i hail 4 iiiAndat«i 
through « combtftntlon bif %!hm two, ^ 

Kii«i,H)niilhUlty for tiint unUotlon or il«v« lopm«int r««it1«« primer Lly nt 
th« mtmt^ Uv«l, with iix of th« «i^ht *jlvlnq responsibility to th« ^ 
«tat«. How«v«r<r r«iipon«lbility for Mttinq atandarda la tr«at«id 
dlf f«rantly~only thraa of tha atataa maintain that raaponaibility . 

It ia difficult to sununarixe what grade levels are assesaed acroas 
states because so many combiqationa are possible. In Illinois, the 
optional nature of the program and the fact that the program is still 
under study results in no specific: grade level requirements. Of the 
remaining states, six require testing at some point in grades one through 
six, seven require testing somewhere in gr^ides seven thrdugh eleven, and 



only one requires testing in grade twelve* 
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. Table I 
^islecti!! cHorscttjriatics of 
HinlMiii Competency Tooting Prognims 
• =f6r RlRlit MIHweat ptrttes 



ton. * > • ■t* 



S - 



«olu»on 
tolMf 27. 1«7t 



by local KMoiditinctt 
Mm unAanct ol an 

eon^ttd ol laaoharf. 
•dnmviiora. paranU 
and OQtnmumty m^nv 
baft 



Uc^acMdto- Ofada«ir«&lO 



iifttoiMnttttt 
bated on tocai Ob- 
jtcavat. laquasi 
istiftaficaftomvia 
• dapai«iwil of pi4>* 
Icaiaavcu^ind*- 
vtiopaig latta con- 
»tia««iM««tpcalob> 
(aeawat Of pMT- 
chaaa a comiiMf* 
oatyprapart^tott 



flaa*no,com- 
poaKton and ipa^- 

Soctai studtaa M 
UadoaoMlt7l. 
ma«wnaiica«) 
I960, and Kt- 
anca«i 1961 



a«t 

9«ittlofeoai4«' 



\fn$m daPO>ft>i < <« a 
« 9up«V4aiaa 9« ma^M^ wMoa 
hovbMianiiaed. 
1. Uiipmto piaparad: 
V^ to n»ow i o ^idteaaa n ^ Com- 



pracoaa b ebia«i and orgarau 



To ba uaad kirn- 
atmcaonal 
prowTifnl and r»> 



Local ttimcai havb 
«w option otuamg 
laai aooroout 
tocalorartuaaonra> 
9Mrmnlln<add»> 
ton to aatab- 
l«h«daiaiagfadii*> 
ton racfjf amantt. 



Ttatanaciad 
tavnaooncaH 
lor tw aula 
boamotaducA 
bontopiaparo. 



fcna^ iducaaon Laboiatofy to aa- 



mManalatoon- 



OMiti toeat 
tcr«o«(MirKS 



a. Woruhopa:Iovanr«9ipnafmMt' 
tiga w«ta haM tor aiwraainiaiaiy 
1 JXIO oducaMra Irom tocai dis* 
0«r«artf Monnaiion on ' 
nwwnuni compotancy waang waa 



mMmumaom* 
pMancif laiang 
prOQrami 

Tba tiaia da> 
partTMntof 
o du c afo n 
90x09* arato 
Qbttanadby 
Oacambar 
1976 and a 
corr^a^antiva 
rapon raady tor 



toylhoaprraof 
1960. 



to auppon ol toa ataia bowd lyiing. 
V»b d«par«n«ni of puMe awku^aon 
hai praparad an totpiamaniaaon 
^ —Indiana Compra/Mnsiva At* 
Bmuirmfll antf fmgram Planning • 
fyttom — ftar toeal d«atcn. TM 
guido daaotwa 9m coirprohaniivo 
•vtluaOpA ProcMB and o^oa apacAo 
rboonvnandabona on M tomiaOonol 
toeal idviaory comnMdaaa. adopaon 
a« goali and otfactvaa. tott da- 
votopmam and parw4 taporang. 



Mantafy hwvfcao- 
p«d. taarrwtg dia* 



dar« anal b#:v . 
•adudad. 

Hon Cngaili do(v^< 
toanl anjdama 
•halboaadiKtod 

Switory or phrat- 
caRy handcappad 
itodantoahainavo 
tia program ad- 
iMfitarodin g 
fnartr)«^%MOprtala 
w«itM«nMdt. " 



Kxierpted from Pipho (1980), pp. 30-56. (see footnote 3). 
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Tnbtc t continued 



twitsiand 



> 



197a H8 579. pwmf* plant. (Sm ••tap and inipl*- t!!SL!SJr 

Tmi to* adMtonal m- MiMsmwH pro- 
iQfinaion) V«« 



Aim* 



cci.»Klff i^ad 
•tandv^i and • 

adMcito* ttunf^ 
•nd INI aMMfi 



Tba s<M dapwmni of •ducjiion. Cacvptkmil^ Siatibond 

WfinQ « K«o«v«d« Mmsmtrt chMftn b« T pohcy aoofMod, 

•iMfv^ comnwoo. dTiOlopod • •idudcd from *«• m Jtnu«fv Itrt. 

ci1lf«iorHalOfin(od fMdtng and pfogfain. ^ aupartodvdby 



odi>wii a»a « od lo • ooaa aocdon ol 
i%idanto bi Afrt of IfTf. 
••9ir«*<9 In tMfai 011^79 9)0 piPl , 
IMI w« lOlna^^ApprWal Of fw« 
IMI feafM «H9 bM^npMad by 
Itowacnbol liT^MMofdt Ml Pf 
ttefdl It, IMO. »itafvc«W«nialion 
■nd iMttwtan otittta isi ilan on 
Much 19. 1990 V4 9)0 taM 
•dnwMlafad dum9 Apri dt 1990 
Anatyaia ta to bo ooinpiatad by Atfy 
1990 

tciarco FlMtan:!! Aaaociaiaa ($nA) 
danatapad and odmnttaiad »*• pM 
, toot Tfii Un»««ratty of Kofttaa 
cbtoinod 9>a contact to danatop 9»a 



Tbo logWalwo appraprtaiad teo.OOO 
kv 7»-79 $190,000 loi 79- 90 
ttal ImplanMnlation 



tiata aoor«Mad 

norvputJtc HivoH 
'«« b« iPdufad m 
9«iait««o 



Iho low caaa lot a 
two.y«or pilol 
laiang adod to ba 
oondudtd by 9to 
sttia bowd ol 

^iMkcaHw'Tlto 
totu«» of tt*a 09011 
wA bo uaad by 9ta 
lognlaturoto 
d«tanT*^tan9 
ronga nmmdt ana 
piogramt 

Sctwoi diamca ara 
to partetpata on a . 

9m 19/1-79 acNjoi 
yai#andaldiatncti 
Mil partK^o m 
9«a t97M0acfW)i 
yoar 

RattAa of »)• two 
yaar tMl ttfot wd 
ba rapoftad to 
logiaiatuia lata tft 
9ia 1979^ actHMi 
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As one would expect, the most prominent content area in which testing 
is done is reading; seven states require that area to be assessed. Thr,ee 
states require assessment in writing, two in spelling and one in language 
arts. Six states r^uire assessment in matheipatics with one state 
requiring assessn^ent in mathematics application sfciUs- other qontent 
areas, Indiana requires assessment in composition? Missouri^ asses^^ment in 
governance/econotnics; and Tennee6ee/ assessment in grammar. 

The use of the minimum competency testing in states represented at 
this seminar contrasts sharply with the original reasons that minimum 
competency testing programs were initiated. Only one state in this 
region is using the mirtimum competency tedt for high schdbl graduation 
(Tennessee for the class of 1982)-. Six state programs ar« directed 
toward instructional^provpment and x'emediatiort. As not^d earlier, the. 
situati<^n In Illinois is 3till under study and/subject to local control. 

Nowhere is there more difficulty in implementing minimum competency 
test^ing programs than in assuring fair treatment for special 
populations. Where attention has been given to these populations, two 
groups~non-English speaking and handicapped— have received the most 
attention. The most common solutions for meeting the heeds of these 
students has been to (1)^L exclude them entirely from the program, or (2) 

to test them with speciil'^instruments or approaches that match their 

/ ' ' ' 

particular situation. /For example, use of non-English test or non-paper 

and pencil test have been co^i&idered. Of the states in this region, 

three (Indiana, Kansa's and Missouri) have given attention to special 

populations in their legislation.* 
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^, Minimum Competency Testing Issues 

€ 

s Having reviewed the historV^and current status of minimum competency 
testing, let us turn to some Issues related to the adoption and 
Implementation of minimum competency testing. There are three types of 
Issues that I wish to consider — general educational Issues, 
x' Implementation Issues, and evaluation Issues. 
General Educational Issoes ♦ ' 

^ Reviews of th^ literature about minimum competency testing ofte^V 

■ ' • ' ' A- 

. > .. - " ■ . ,. , '^^ ■ 

uncover a number of arguments for or against. In the literature , about 

minimum competency testing and in the seminar papers from Chlcagb, 

Missouri and Wisconsin, three general issues about minimum competency >^ 

testing seem to emerge. 

1. Does minimum competency testing support our conception about 
responsibility for education? 

2. Does minimum competency testing fit into existing curriculum and 
testing programs? 

3. Can we accomplish the goals of minimum competency testing 
programs within our financial, human and technical resources? 

I would like to treat these questions in order. 

Minimum Competency Teisting and the Responsibility for Education . 
Many people and groups are responsible for the education of a student. 
Teachers, administrators, churches, parents, community and social groups 
all contribute to a child's education. We value the input of each of 
these sources to education, but the multiple sources of input can servl ^ 
to obscure the individual responsibility of each source. 
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,ln bis thought provoKing paper, TomlinsonS provides a historical 
sKetch of bow the responsibility for learning has been assigned in 
American education. According to Tomlinson, prior to 1950 teachers were 
considered to..be a constant factor in American schools. | The variables 
which determined differenti^al success were student ability and student, 
effdrt. The social dynamics after 1950 completely reverse\i -this 
conception. The students were regarded as constant and the variables 
were the educatipnal programs and teachers which the students exper>ier!ced. 

Whether or\ not we agree -with Tomlinson' s argument*, it raises a J>6int 
demanding our attention, specif idally, what are the unique 
" responsibilities of different people and groups in contributing to a 
child's education? Minimum competency testing addresses the issue of 
responsibilities squarely: Responsibility for learning is the student's 
and the areas in which learning is required are those specified in the 
law or "mandate, typically the basic or life skills. Unfortunately, 
responsibility is too often assessed in a punitive raanner\and the 
responsibilities of others are ignored. 

In my view we should address the issue of responsibility in several 
ways. First, we should narrow examination of contributors to education 
to those who provide the structured opportunities for learning (the 
schools) and those who are responsible for doing the learning (the 
students). There are other people with other responsibilities, but we 
cahnot be assured that those responsibilities will be carried out for any 
given student. 



STomlinson, Tommy M. "Thirty Years of Trouble: An Interpretive ^ 
Analysis of Public Schooling Since 1950." National Institute of 
Education, April, 1980. 
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The responsibility of the schools is to provide every student with an 
opportunity to, learn. This means that schools should provide sound 
educational programs ia well-managed learning environments, and schools 
should teach students how to efficiently take advantage of those 
programs. Students, for their part, should understand that they are 
responsible for learning. To use Tomlinsoii's term, they are the locus of 

mm * 7 

production. They and only they can learn^ and each student has an 
individual responsibility to do so. Thus, education requires a joint 
effort which cannot occur unless both groups meet their individual 
responsibilities. Whatever allocation of responsibilities for learning 
is. adopted^ it must be remembered that different approaches to minimum 
competency testing may support or undermine it. 

Minimum Competency Testing and the Oficrainq Educational Program. As 
noted earlier r recent minimum competency testing activity has emphasized 
implementation, and the profound effect that it can have on^educational 
, programs is becoming increasingly clear. Problems seem to occur because 
educators are now trying to put £>olitical ideas into educational 
practice. The result is an educational program that has many 
built-in- inconsistencies: that is, there are many mismatches between the 
goals of the existing instructional and testing programs and the imposed 
goals of the minimum competency testing programs. 

The mismatches can be illustrated by examining the way in which a 
mi%^imum competency test relates to, the full range of educational 
assessment contexts. To understand the relationship of minimum 
competency testing to the overall testing program it is necessary to gain 
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an overview of the different educational assessment contexts. Accordin^f 
to Anderson, Stigginsr and Gordor|6* there are eight oasic contexts: 
A. Instructional Nanagemen 

1. Diagnosis 

2. J?lacement. 
3* Guidance 



B. Entry or Exit Decisions - ^ 

4« Selection 
5. Certification 

1 

' C. Programmatic Decisions ^ 
^ 6. Summative Decisions 

7« Formative Decisions 
8« Survey Assessment 

Given these contexts, let us ^contrast the assessment proposed through 
minimum competency testing to the assessment that is typically done by 
teachers. Minimum competency testing almost always implies student 
certification . In particular , it means certification for graduation, 
passing from one grade to the next^ or, more basically^ certification 
that some minimum level of learning has taken place. The characteristics 
of a certification test are that they measure a sample of skills . 
representing a broad range of behaviors. 



6Anderson, B. L.# Stiggins, R. J., Gordon, D. W. , Educational Testing 
Facts and Issues; a layperson's guide to testing in the schools . 



Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, Portland, OR., 1980. 
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Testing done by teacbere in thk claserooQi however, is usually done 
for a different purposes-diagnosis \^ Dlagi^tlc tests have considerably 
different characteristics than certif icat^ion tests. They provide in 
depth aeHsurement on a narrow range of skills to allow precise 
determination of what a student has and has not mastered. 

The contrast is important for the following reasons the educator's 
response to minimum competency testing maxtdates has^een to try to fit 
minimum competency testing into the educational prograijn as a diagonistic 
assessment device. The resulting mismatch is apparent ; minimum 
competency test is a ^certification .test that has many di^fferent 
characteristic)^ than a diagnos^c test. This mismatch crWtes a natural 
tension between two competin^^^^s of goals at the/^u4set. 

The situation I have just Cd8|||bed regarding the testing program 
illustrates an issue that occurs witb^<respect to other aspects of the 
existing educational program. A closer examination of the instructional 
and classroom management areas would reveal the opportunity foi; 
mismatches occur ing there as well. 

Accomplishing MCT Program Goals . A prevalent concern expressed by a 
broad range of educators is whether it is possible to accomplish the 
underlying goals that minimum competency ^testing programs represent. 
That is, are we able to implement programs that will assure tha\ all 

/ 

students graduating, from high school will have the basic life and 

\ 

academic skills to successfully carty out occupational and social tasks? 
There are two parts to the question about our abilities to accomplish ^ 
these tasks. The first is whether we have the tf»chnical capabilities to 
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d«Cln« «nd ruMiur* the'oorop«t«noi«i at th« appropriat* labial, and, 
aaaond, whathar wa ara willing to allocata tha human and financial 
raaourcaa riacfaaary Hor iinplaroaotationt 

Lat ua axamina tba varioua paeta of the firat queation. Aa an 
Initial atap it li naoaasacy to ba abla to datarmina compatanciaa which, 
Vfban held by an individual, will aaaura that that individual will be able 
to accomplish aoma specified taaka. What are these competencies'? It 
depends on what tasks one wishes to successfully accomplish. It is self 
evident that the competencies required for those at this seminar are 
different from those required of a group of artists, skilled workers, 
lawyers, plumbers or some other group. You may accuse me of choosing 
unfair Examples for tb^e that I Jhave chosen represent specific 
occupational roles. Nevertheless, the point is that the minimum skills 
that any person needs is determined by the occupational and social 
situation of that person. Thus, specification of a sing'^ iet of 
competencies that are appropriate for a broad group of people is very 
difficult to do. If we were to find a single set of skills that is truly 
appropriate for the entire population, I think the resulting skills would 
^ such a low level as to be meaningless. 

/ The nature of minimum competency testing puts special demands on the 
assessment procedures used. One reason is that many of the tests are 
intended to measure life skills—thoie competencies that are required 
in everyday life a Another reason is that many of the tests are intended 
to reflect a local or state curriculum and also to span various grade 



Itvtlf. ThiCtfort, VMdlly availnbU publlsbad paptr and ptnoil taits 
may not alwaya maat tha maaautamant naada in'^inimum oompatanoy taetlng 
progtalna. ' 

In order »to provide the typa of maasuramant that aaema approi:/iriate 
for thalr roinimuro Qompatancy taating programa, many states have 
undertaken to develop their own tests. In doing so, they have affirmed 
for themselves a fundamental rule about -ijpst development i it can be 
difficult and expensive to do properly. Pew of these tests have had to 
withstand rigorous examination as of yet. It appears that while some of 
the testa have been developed very well, others have not had adequate 
attention. As close scrutiny of minimum competency tests occur 
(sometimes in court), the technical characteristics of the tests will 
likely become a major concern. 

New approaches to testing and test development have also been tried. 
Applied performance testing (assessing skills in real or simulated 
settings) iiippears promising for measuring attainment of life skill ar;eas 
and such academic areas as writing and speaking. For all their promise, 
'it is difficult to use applied performance tests on a broad basis because 
of the cost and inef f icieijcy of giving and scoring such tests. Current 
research at the Clearinghouse for Applied Performance Testing at 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory is directed at making the 
large'-scale use of such tests more feasible. 

Perhaps the one area that is currently receiving the roost attention 
is test development through the use ot item banks. The promise of this ^ 
approach is that tests can be develop^ using existing items so that the 
high cost of itiem development can be eliminated. A recent survey 
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identified mora than 20 lauga item banKa that are acceeaible.'' For all 
of^their promiae, there la much to be learned about the use of item 
banks. A particularly , problematic question is how to avoid the need for 
pilot testing instruments each time a new set of items is assembled. 
This problem may be solved by another promising, but insufficiently 
tested, approach— the use of latent trait models such as the Rasch 
model: Latent trait moi^els allow us, under certain conditions and with 
certain assumptions, to assign a weight to each^of a number of items so 
that groups of these items may be combined into te^|pi that have known 
technical characteristics. Commissioner Mallory has described the use of 
one of these promising models in the state of Missouri. If further 
reserch with these inodels is positive,' they will provide us an important 
solution to a particular knotty problem. 

From the earliest discussions of minimum competency testing, 
's^c^nslderable discussion centered around the ability to make decisions 
about studenta on the basis of tests. In particular determining 
standards, or setting "cut scores", for passing a test was identified as 
a major problem. Briefly stated, the problem that arose was how can 9ne 
set a test score such that students scoring above that point will be 
likely to have future success while students scoring below it will not. 
For simple tasks, setting an appropriate cut score is straightforward, 
but for the complex skills that are represented in minimum competency 



7Hiscox, Michael D. , Brzezinski, Evelyn J. A Guide to Item Banking In 
Education . Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, Portland, Or., 
1980. 
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tMtln9 (lift ■Nilli or higbtt Uvtl aoad^lo •kllli) t;h« problem !■ 
txtcaniii. What la to aay that a atudtnt a'aorlng 781 on a taat of life 
aKilla it going to ba auooaaafiul in llfayhataai a atudant who aoorea a. 
mare 73% will not ba? Can wa caally withhold a diploma from* tha lower 
aooclng atudant and faal oomfoctable awarding a diploma to the higher 
scoring one? - ^ 

The issue o£ standard setting hali received insufficient receat 
attention \because' so many other issues have domina^ted the impli^mentatidn 
process. Nevertheless, the problem remains. Several approaches for 
setting standards have been pqsited# but all of them (save those which 
are logistically impossible to use) ultimately rely upon arbitrary- 
judgment. In reality, standards are set more on political ^nd logistical 
grounds than upon their predictive ability. Test standards appear to be 
set at a score that is face valid (e.g., around 70% meets general 
acceptance) . 

In summaryr the many technical issues in the implementation of 



minimum competency testing still remain unresolved. It appears that the 
technical problems are not receiving the attention that is being given to 
other issues. This facf^attests to the pressing nature of other problems 
more than it does the ability to solve the technical problems. ^ 

As noted earlier, an issue related to the issue of technical ^ 
capability is whether we have the human and financial resources to 
adequately accomplish the goals of minimum competency testing programs. 
Because minimum competency testing j^rograins can affect so many aspects of 
'the educational system, it is difficult to ascertain what the true costs 
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of impX«m«nUtion tt*. Futtntt, many of tha naadad eaaouroaa ara gainad 
by dlvartlng attantion from ongoing inatruotlonal and taating pcograma, 
.and thaaa ooata do not ahbW up on anyaadgac Howavar, wa ara not 
totally without coat aatimataa for it. According to one paper praifarad 
•foe tha Illinoif Dapartmant of education, "Implementation of the itata 
developed and' adrainiatered minimum competency . tasting, with the state, 
reporting system, would cost at least $10 per student or approximately 
1.5 mi^llion dollars for each grade level tested. Other test options 
such as using ccj^ranerci'ally available tests or requiring purchase and 
administration at the local level could reduce costs at the state level 
but distribute 'the costs elsewhere.. Test development is one of the costs 
associated with minimum competency testing programs and the development 
of tests of moderate length can easily cost in excess of ^40,000. 

Also according to Kerins, remediation has been another major cost 
consideration. 

Depending upon the cut-toff score, rates of failure on tests can range 
from 2.5% to 25%. If 150,000 students were tested, failures could 
range from 3,750 to 37,500.- If the excess cost gt remediation is 
approximately $300 per student, a figure based on current Title I 
guidelines as well as estimates in the literature, remedial costs 
would r^nge from $1,125,000 to $ll,25a,000. 

Some states which have mandated a minimum competency test have also 
provided accompanying funds for remediation. Florida allocated 
$10,000,000 in 1977 but was forced to increase that amount to 
$28,600,000 in 1979. (Florida 's ^student population is two thirds the 
size of Illinois*.) New York requires each school district to fund 
its own remedial programs, but has allocated an additional f 
$150,000,000 ^'for supplemental services for students who fail. New 
' Jersey, through its state compensatory education program, allocated 
$67,000,000 for students who failed to^meet state standards., (New 
Jersey •s student population is 57 percent of Illinois*.) (p. 10). 



BKej^s^ Tom, "Synthesis of Minimum Competency Testing Studies" (A 
^port* submitted to the Illinois State Board of Education 2/28/80.) 
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:Vlit< 4toUlon tio und«v«aKt • minimum oomjwfctnoy ttitina program 
QtrriM along tha naad to a^UjTooaU aubatantial raaouroaa for program 
davtlopmant and implamantatldh. It la important to waigh tha ban«eita to 
ba gainad againat tha' raquirad^aaouroaa. 
implaroantation iiiuai j 

Wh«n A diioialon hiia bf«n r^dt to implement « minimum qomp«t«noy 
ttttting program^ Sttv«ral iasuta btyond to tha abova ganaral aducational 

iaauaa muat ba conaidarad. A liat^of thoaa iaauaa, aa aummariiad by Mary 

... » '• ' ■ 

Parkina^ ia givan balQW, Bacauaa t^aaa implamantation iaauaa ara of 

laaa con^aquanca to thia policy diaouaaion, I will liat tham without 

elaboration a , 

— What kinda of compatanciaa ahall wa^ dafina (e.g., life akillBi 
baaic akilla)? 

—Who will hava raaponaibility for defining tha compatanciaa? 

■ ? . 

— How do wa Bet atandarda? 
~What atandarda ahall welaat? 

— Do wa develop or aelect teata? How do^we do either? 

—If we develop a teat, how do we enaure ita fairneaa? 

—Shall we have different teata/atandarda/competenciea for 

racial groupa/ethnic groupa/apecial education atudenta/limited 
Engliah-apeaking atudenta? _ c^ ^ 

—Who is to adminiater the teata? 

—What kinda of acoraa do we want to compute?, 

* , . ^ ■ 

—Who do we report reaulta to? 

—Do we disseminate just test resu^lts, or the te^sts th|3mselvea? 



9Gorth, W. P., Perkins, M. R. , A Study of Minimum cbmbetencv^Te sting : 

Programs «■ Pinal Program Developnent Resource Documenjb. :;Afiiherstr 
• Mass. 1979. - - ■ . '/ ' 



•*«^w dot! this ^dtfllvion htfQt (Htvtlopmtnti? 

«-How do w« ut« what monay wt hava moat tCfaotivaiy? 

—What la a flood way to maDafla^ thia ptoflrai^? 

—DO wa want to' build in formativa/auiwnatlva 'avaluation ot tha 
program? Shall wa ayatamatloally atudy tha impaota of our ptogrfm? 

• —How will wa know if and whan our goala hava baan mat? 

— Aftar minimum oompatanoy taating, what7 

Evaluation taauaa' 

Ji D«splt« oono«rt«d •fforta toward Implamtntatlon of minimum oompetinoy 
taating programa, littla haa baan aooompliahed in evaluating tham. 
ClMrly it is tim« w« b«gin asking tha qMa^tonat What bana£ita ara wa 
raoaiving for our invaatmant of raaouroaa? What problama ara wa having? 
Can tha problama ba oorraotad?s: Should wa maintain the jirograma? 

Wbila thara^ara many araa^ in which thaaa programa ban ba avaluatad, 
I propoaa wa^ axamina at laaat a faw of tha moat aaliant, 

1, ^ Studant outoomaa ^ Ara thara ohangaa in tha lavala of^tudant 

acadaroio aohiavamant? Can wa axpact long term ohangaa in atudant 
performancar such aa in tha araa of tha application of lifa akilla? 
Hava tha proglrama had any affect on the level of student retention in 
school? Do^heae programa have differential effects on different 
types of students^ such as low achieving or high achieving students? 

2. Cost. What is the dollar outlay required to develop and implement 
the programa? What are our tradeoffs; that is, what programs or 
activities are we giving up to have minimum competency testing 
programa? What hidden costs at the state and local levels are we 
incurring? 



th«ts ««• b«in« ulid Co maX* daoliiona aodub abudanta? Havt tha v 
Inatrumanta had aa adaquata ftry-oiit? Do ftia inaferumanta taiaba to 
tha aduaatolonal pvoqcam? Can wa ba 0Qmpl,aDaly a6n£ldant that tha 
inatrumanta ara adaquata to auppott aXX tha daaialon* that w« maka 
baaad upon thtm. 

4, Adaquaoy ot th« oomLtanoiaa . hem th« comp«t«nai«« al««cly important 
Cor •n\urin^ a atudhnfa futura aucoaaa? Ara thay appropriata for 
all studanyLjll^ la^Nara raaaon to ballava that attalnmant of thaaa 
compatanolaa ylll lvav|a a algnlflcant banaf lolal affaot for atudanta? 

5. Bqulty conaldaratloty . la tha program fair for all" atudanta? Ara 
thara groupa pf at»^arita\ particularly minority groupa, who fara 
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poorly under xhe program? 



6a Impact upon^^B e^^c^tiiqnal proqramga Does the miriimum competency 
program prcpote thi|"^*^le o£ the curriculuin? Does .program mangement 
and admlnlaVatlon^reate undue burdens on people Xt various levels? 
What is the impact of the minimum competency testing program on the 
breadth and of the curriculum? f^i; 

Minimum qompetbncy testing deserves and demands our close attention* 
While it gives the opportunity for educational benefits, it carries the 
potential of creating problems in existing educational programs. In 
order for benefits to be realized, the impact of minimum competency 
testing programs on the entire educational program must be continually 
examined. 
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